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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PHILADELPHIA 

As announced, three sessions of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be held in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association in Philadelphia, February 
28 and March 1. The headquarters will be located in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

The program will be substantially as follows. On Friday afternoon 
the topic for consideration will be "The Improvement of Conditions 
for Teaching English." After a summary of recent investigations has 
been presented by the secretary of the Council, the topic will be dis- 
cussed by A. B. Meredith, superintendent of high schools in New Jersey, 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, assistant superintendent of education for Indiana, 
and W. D. Lewis, principal of the Penn High School, Philadelphia. 

The topic for Saturday morning at 9:30 will be "The Efficiency 
of English Teaching." Franklin T. Baker, professor of English in 
Teachers College, New York, will read a paper on "The Preparation 
of English Teachers." Mae McKitrick, assistant principal of East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, will present "The Adaptation 
of English Studies to the Actual Needs and Conditions of the Pupils," 
and Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, will discuss "The Measure of Results." 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted to a round table on "The 
Proposed National Syllabus of English and the Reform of the High- 
School Course." After a brief account of the plans of the committee 
by the chairman, James F. Hosic, of Chicago Teachers College, several 
short speeches or papers will be offered by representative principals 
and teachers. Among these will be J. Milnor Dorey, of Trenton, N.J., 
Charles A. Dawson, of Syracuse, N.Y., Sarah A. Simons, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Edwin Fairley and Azubah J. Latham, of New York, 
and Wilson Farrand, of Newark, N.J. Most of the members of the 
Joint Committee on the English Course will be present and will take 
part in the discussion. 

This special meeting of the Council is being planned to further the 
movement for improving the working conditions of English teachers 
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and the efficiency of their work. The place is easily accessible to mem- 
bers east of Ohio and from this section a full attendance is confidently 
expected. It is hoped that the officers of the affiliated associations in 
New England and the Middle States will take active measures to arouse 
interest in the meeting. A program bulletin will be issued. This 
should be placed in the hands of a very large number of English teachers 
with the admonition not to miss the Philadelphia meeting at any cost. 



THE HILLEGAS SCALE 

At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English on Saturday, December 14, where the general topic was "Tests 
of Efficiency and Standards of Measurement in the Teaching of English 
Composition," the center of interest and attack was the Hillegas Scale. 
Dr. William S. Learned, a fellow in Education at Harvard University, 
reported the results of a test of the scale made under his direction by 
fifteen teachers in the Newton schools. These persons first graded a 
set of fifty papers in the ordinary manner and then three weeks later 
graded them again with the aid of the scale. A considerable gain in 
uniformity resulted. 

It was the opinion of those who discussed Dr. Learned's report 
that he had not really established the value of the scale. The gain in 
uniformity might well be traced to the feeling of the markers on the 
second round that they were unreasonably far apart. No one marked 
as high or as low as on the first occasion. Moreover, some of the samples 
in the scale were so unlike the papers to be graded that no just comparison 
could be made. The attempt was made to measure certain qualities 
by those of an entirely different character. As Professor Holmes 
pointed out, you cannot measure light, heat, and redness on the same 
rod. All were agreed, however, that the attempt to perfect a scale 
should by all means be encouraged. 

Among those who took part in the meeting were, W. A. Neilson, 
C. N. Greenough, and H. W. Holmes, of Harvard University; Percy W. 
Long, of Wellesley College; Marion W. Flagg, of Burr School, Newton; 
Oscar C. Gallagher, of the Boston High School of Commerce; Mary I. 
Adams, of West Roxbury High School; Samuel Thurber and Charles S. 
Thomas, of the high schools of Newton, and Charles F. Richardson, 
professor emeritus in Dartmouth and literary editor of the Boston 
Herald. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 

OF ENGLISH 

The New York State Teachers of English meet but once a year, 
when they hold their sessions in connection with the State Teachers' 
Association. This year the clans assembled at Buffalo and were in 
session from Monday evening until Wednesday afternoon, November 
25 to 27. The schools of Buffalo and surrounding towns closed their 
doors and allowed all their teachers to attend the meetings of the session; 
so a large attendance was assured. It is estimated that at least four 
thousand availed themselves of the privilege, of whom six hundred found 
their way to the gatherings of the English Department, which had 
delightfully adequate quarters in the fine building of the Lafayette High 
School. Mr. Charles E. Rhodes, head of the English Department of this 
high school, was the efficient president this year and had provided, with 
the co-operation of the executive committee, an excellent and varied 
program. Mr. Rhodes's own address on "The Efficient Teacher of 
English" made a good beginning. He told us that the efficient teacher 
of English had not yet arrived, but that he was on the way. When 
he does arrive he will magnify his calling. The teaching of English 
will be recognized as one of the learned professions. The efficient 
teacher will strive to be a person with as large a personality as possible. 
He will have an aim and a purpose, the giving to his pupils an effective, 
masterful use of language. 

Miss Susan Frances Chase of the Buffalo Normal School was the 
second speaker, and her topic was "Training to Study in English 
Classes." Miss Chase called to her assistance several Buffalo teachers, 
who, in five-minute papers, illustrated some of the points of the main 
paper. Thus Miss Ida Kaempke illustrated the unity of thought in a 
masterpiece by a study of the Odyssey; Miss Sophie C. Baker gave an 
account of how a class of left-back girls was encouraged and at the same 
time taught American history by the use of the one idea of slavery as a 
core; Miss Mary E. Merrington showed how beauty of language and of 
thought may be taught; and Miss Sophie C. Finknstadt gave an 
illustration of the various assignments which were made in teaching 
Shelley's "To a Skylark." 

Principal Frank A. Gallup of the Albany High School read a highly 
interesting paper on "Reasonable and Unreasonable Expectations from a 
High-School Course in English." Mr. Gallup's concluding paragraph 
was as follows: 
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Finally, if you would put on the whole armor of a truly first-class English 
teacher, you will somehow, somewhere, somewhen, cause good books to be 
loved by some of your pupils, liked by some, and respected by nearly all. To 
love a good book means mental and moral regeneration; it is, therefore, too 
much to expect complete success in the case of every pupil. That is a task 
for the Immortals; but the teacher who herself possesses appreciation of good 
literature will diffuse her mental glow among her pupils, whether she makes 
any conscious effort or not. The literary spirit is both infectious and con- 
tagious. "Ef yo is what yo ain't and yo ain't what yo is," your effort in this 
direction will be useless, but if your own heart has been touched with a coal 
from the altar of the Muses, the little feet will keep time in rhythmic cadence 
as they listen to the music of your own souls. [The reporter is not responsible 
for the last metaphor.] 

Perhaps the most significant address of the whole session was that 
by Dr. Talcott Williams of the Pulitzer School of Journalism in Columbia 
University who spoke on "English to Sell." Dr. Williams furnished 
your reporter with the following abstract of his address, which was 
given without notes. 

"English to use and English to sell " is the subject on which I speak because 
this broad difference divides and separates the object of teaching English to 
the average student. Most men use their capacity to write as an instrument in 
their craft. The journalist must write well enough to sell or he has failed. 
In the School of Journalism one-third of the curriculum of nineteen and one- 
half "hours" out of sixty is allotted to writing and technical courses, and all 
the technical courses are writing courses, a majority being training in reporting. 

When the practical work of training young journalists in writing began, 
it became clear that while English to use might be and is generally based on 
theme-writing, English to sell must be based on fact -writing. The expert 
journalist does his writing under the stimulus of the facts he has acquired, as 
a reporter on an assignment, as an editorial writer following the news, finding 
subject and information to guide him, as a critic after he has seen a play, 
looked at a picture, or read a book. Fact in all these instances precedes and is 
both incentive and guide in writing. The theme too often has no relation to 
the fact-life of the student who has to write upon it. If it has, the relation is 
not due to the recent acquisition of fact. If it has not, the writing must be 
vague and artificial. 

Accepting the principle that the journalist's training in writing must, like 
the reporter's, be based on the recent acquisition of fresh facts, in the School 
of Journalism, "English A," or "Freshman English," as the familiar first 
course in teaching men to write is sometimes called, has been remodelled. The 
subjects are selected and furnished by the studies that are taken. From the 
course in general history, in general science, in political science, and in phi- 
losophy, with examples in translation from French and German, subjects are 
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obtained for articles, 500 words, 1,000 words, and 1,500 words long. These 
are arranged through the weeks of the semester so that in the first year the 
student writes 1,500 words a week, and in the second year 2,000 words a week. 
The instructor in the course from which the subject comes marks and corrects 
for substance and accuracy. The instructor in English marks and corrects 
for form and presentation. In the first year of a new school, it has not been 
possible to carry this out in all points, but eventually, under this interlocking 
system, the instructor in English will first advise as to treatment, the student 
will write, aware that in his marks and rank the article will count twice; he 
will have close criticism from an instructor who is master of the subject matter, 
which can never be the case with the most painstaking instructor in English, 
and then the English instructor takes up style, logic, and the framing of the 
article. 

In the School of Journalism, all the writings rests on this plan and purpose. 
In the first two years, the studies furnish subjects. In the last two years, the 
students are sent out on assignments in New York City; they report lectures 
and speeches, they write editorials, criticisms, and special articles — all based on 
new groups of facts. The results are already apparent in universal interest 
and zest in writing. One-third of the course goes to writing, one-sixth to 
history. The other half is divided in nearly equal shares, between economics, 
literature, law, including libel, politics, and a modern language, either French 
or German, as no student can receive a degree without having a working knowl- 
edge, tested by sight translation, of one language or the other. This is not 
an easy course, but it is stimulating, and the reporting assignments test 
proficiency in getting news and writing it in every field. In addition, each 
student learns New York as only the reporter can. 

We were fortunate in having two college presidents with us that 
day, President M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton, and President John M. 
Thomas, of Middlebury, and both of them gave us informal addresses. 

There were two interesting features during Wednesday's session: 
the paper by Mr. William R. Heath, vice-president of the Larkin 
Company, on "The Demands of the Business World for Good English," 
a paper so good that we hope to have it printed in the English Journal, 
and an equally valuable paper by Professor Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College, on "Oral English in the High School." Mr. Randolph T. 
Congdon, of the State Department of Education, opened the discussion 
of the morning. A notable feature of the series of meetings was the 
presence of a large number of teachers in the dress of the sisters of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The officers of the Association for the next year are President, 
Edwin Fairley, of the Jamaica High School, New York City; Vice- 
president, Susan Frances Chase, of the Buffalo Normal School; Secretary, 
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Charles R. Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York City; 
Executive Committee, Charles A. Dawson, Central High School, Syra- 
cuse; Charles E. Rhodes, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, and E. R. 
Clark, East High School, Rochester. 



A committee of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English has 
undertaken to determine the value of practice in speaking as a part of 
the pupils' training in written composition. To this end an experi- 
mental course has been arranged for the second semester of the first 
year. Corresponding groups will pursue the same studies in the same 
sequence, but while the exercises of one group will be written exercises 
throughout, those of the other will consist of oral and written exercises 
alternately, the oral being definitely related to the written. 

This experiment will be watched with the greatest interest, for 
if it appears that oral composition not only affords training in speaking 
but also reduces the amount of necessary theme writing, one of the most 
difficult of the problems now confronting the administrators of English 
courses will have been solved. No doubt similar committees will be 
formed in other states. Those who wish detailed information concern- 
ing the experiment should write to John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, 111., or Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., 
inclosing six cents for the bulletin describing it. 



THE PUGET SOUND ENGLISH MASTER'S CLUB 

This club was organized October 12, 1912, by the men of Western 
Washington who are interested in better teaching of English. At 
this meeting Dr. F. M. Padelford, of the University of Washington, 
led the discussion with a paper explaining in detail the differentiation 
of Freshman composition classes at the university. His points were 
discussed by every one of the thirty members present. 

The club will meet three times each year and will have several com- 
mittees busy all the time. The officers elected for 19 13 were: President, 
0. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High School; Vice-President, G. W. Saunderson, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle; Secretary, Victor Buchanan, Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle; Treasurer, Professor J. M. Johanson, University 
of Washington; Executive Committee, Dr. R. M. Garrett, University 
of Washington, Assistant Superintendent Willard, of Seattle, and 
D. D. Johnson, Seattle. 

0. B. Sperlin 
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THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 

The annual meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association was held in Indianapolis, December 26, 27, and 28, 1912. 
The program of the English Section was as follows: (1) "The Labor 
and Cost of Composition Teaching," by Edwin M. Hopkins, of the 
University of Kansas. This was the final report on high schools, but 
further statistics on colleges are yet to be collected. (2) "The Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers of English." The chairman of the section, 
James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College, made a report of an 
investigation, and the topic was discussed at length by John H. Cox, 
of West Virginia University, Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of 
Minnesota, and John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 

The Committee on Composition was continued, with instruction 
to print its report and secure for it the widest possible publicity. As 
for the matter of the preparation of college teachers of English, so much 
interest was aroused by the report and the discussion that a committee 
was arranged for, which will continue the investigation and report in 
due time recommendations as to the training to be provided for those 
who are to teach English in colleges and the undergraduate departments 
of universities. The members of this committee so far appointed are 
Professor J. H. Cox, of West Virginia University, Professor J. M. Thomas, 
of the University of Minnesota, Professor C. N. Greenough, of Harvard 
University, and Professor J. F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College. 
The last named is chairman. The mission of the committee is not to 
make an attack upon the present administration of graduate schools, 
but to offer constructive suggestions, particularly with regard to prepara- 
tion for the teaching of composition. Correspondence is invited. 



THE STANDARD OF PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

At the conference of high schools with the University of Illinois 
which was held at Urbana, November 21-23, 191 2, the following report 
was offered: 

While it would be impracticable at the present time to formulate a rigid 
system of requirements in the preparation of high-school teachers, it is the 
belief of the committee that the following minima may be safely taken as the 
standards which colleges, normal schools, and universities on the one hand, 
and public-school officers on the other hand may well have in mind in training 
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and in selecting high-school teachers. It is the belief of the committee that 
definite standards reasonably administered are richly justified by their ulti- 
mate results. It is true, however, that such standards may work inequitably 
in individual cases; and this danger should be recognized and the rights of 
such individuals should be carefully safeguarded. 

With this preliminary statement, the committee makes the following 
recommendation : 

1. The high-school teacher should have had before beginning his teaching 
work, at least four years of training beyond graduation from a secondary 
school. 

2. This period of higher training should include, (a) at least twenty 
semester hours in the major subject that the candidate proposes to teach. 
By a major subject is meant a principal subject of the high-school curriculum; 
for example, English; history and government; mathematics; physical 
sciences; biological sciences; foreign languages; agriculture; commercial 
subjects. (6) At least twenty semester hours devoted to at least two minor 
subjects. 

3. All candidates for high-school teaching positions should have work in 
English extending through at least two years, with the emphasis upon oral 
and written composition. The committee is impelled to make this recom- 
mendation because of the deficiencies in English that so frequently characterize 
high-school teachers. The committee recognizes, however, that even the 
best technical training in English composition will not alone suffice to accom- 
plish the desired results. In addition to this, every effort should be made in 
all classes to develop adequate habits of clear and concise expression, and to 
encourage effective standards of diction, syntax, and logical organization. 
We recommend that the conference urge upon college and university authori- 
ties the importance of emphasizing this phase of education in all classes in 
which intending high-school teachers are enrolled. 

4. The committee recommends that professional study to the extent of 
at least nine semester hours in the principles of education and the technique 
of teaching (including class management and school hygiene) should be recog- 
nized as a minimum; and that five additional semester hours of practice teach- 
ing under supervision should be provided wherever practicable. 

The committee also takes this occasion to urge the importance of develop- 
ing in candidates for high-school positions an effective professional attitude 
toward the work of secondary teaching. While we believe that courses in 
educational theory will not alone effect this, we believe that such courses, 
supplemented by practice teaching, will increase the efficiency of the profes- 
sional work. But we also believe that the adequate professional training of 
teachers from this point of view cannot be accomplished until intending teachers 
are gathered together for part of their course in a school or college of education 
which will represent in the general university organization the ideals of public- 
school service. It is to be regretted that many universities and colleges do 
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not at the present time provide such an organization. Until the university 
graduate is imbued with that consecration to the service of the public schools 
that characterizes the graduates of our best normal schools we cannot say 
that the university is doing its full duty in the preparation of teachers. 

It will be noted that the suggested minima in these several phases of prepa- 
ration will leave to the candidate a fairly wide margin for courses that are not 
specifically and technically related to his professional work. The committee 
would deprecate narrow specialization in either the academic or the profes- 
sional phases of preparation. At the same time, the committee would urge 
that each candidate become fairly proficient in some of the arts and activities 
which are important in the extra-scholastic phases of high-school life. We 
refer to music, debating, public speaking, athletics, and similar activities. 

L. C. Lord 
Theodore Kemp 
W. C. Bagley 
H. B. Wilson 
W. R. Spurrier, Committee 



A GRIST OF NEWS 

The publishers of the Western Journal of Education announce that, 
beginning with January, 1013, the magazine will be called The American 
Schoolmaster. The management and policy of the publication will 

remain unchanged. Hitchcock's Enlarged Practice Book in English 

Composition has been placed on the list of texts which may be used in 

the Chicago high schools. The teachers of Sumner County, Kansas, 

have organized a branch of the State Association of English Teachers. 
Most of the members are readers of the English Journal. A move- 
ment is on foot to organize an English Association in Baltimore. The 
moving spirit is Professor W. H. Wilcox, of the State Normal School. 

Professor E. A. Thurber, of the State University of Washington, is 

conducting a course for teachers of English in connection with their 
studies in education. Each member of the class is a subscriber to the 

English Journal, which is used as a basis of discussion. Among those 

who have taken an active interest recently in securing adherents to the 
National Council is Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University. 



